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GROWTH OF U.S. MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION RECEIPTS 


By Rose Marie Zummo Bratland 


Recently released Bureau of the Census data on the 
periodical publishing industry reflect a sharp gain in in- 
dustry receipts. The 1976 Annual Survey of Manufactures 
shows receipts for the periodical publishing industry top- 
ping the $5 billion mark, up from $4.4 billion in 1975. 
For an industry which has had an average annual growth 
of about 6 percent over the past decade, the 17 percent 
rise in 1976 was a dramatic departure from the normal 
performance pattern. 

This substantial increase in publishers’ receipts is pri- 
marily attributable to advertisers shifting a larger portion 
of their budgets from television to magazine advertising in 
response to soaring TV ad costs. How long the industry's 
accelerated growth trend will continue is subject to much 
speculation. Furthermore, despite the industry's acceler- 
ated growth pace, rising production and postal costs re- 
main major concerns to magazine publishers. 


industry’s Perimeters 


The periodical industry, Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) 2721, includes establishments pri- 
marily engaged in preparing, publishing and printing 
periodicals. These establishments carry on various opera- 
tions necessary for issuing periodicals, but may or may not 
perform their own printing. Establishments not engaged in 
publishing, but which print or lithograph periodicals for 
publishers, are classified as commercial printers in SIC’s 
2751, 2752, or 2754. 


Employment Stablizes; Wages Rise 


While industry receipts rose sharply in the 1975-76 
period, employment remained virtually unchanged at 
72,500 in 1976, down from 72,900 in 1975 (—0.6 per- 
cent). However, from 1972 to 1976 employment gained at 
an average annual rate of 2.6 percent. Following a slightly 
different pattern. production workers totaled 13,900 in 
1976, up 2 percent from 13,600 in 1975. In the period 
1972-76, production worker rolls increased at an average 
annual rate of 5.6 percent. Production workers accounted 
for 19 percent of total employment in 1976 compared to 
16 percent in 1972. 

Although the number of employees in the magazine 
industry declined in the 1975-76 period, total wages rose 


8 percent, amounting to $951 million. Production 
workers’ wages climbed 10 percent during the same 
period, totaling $129 million in 1976. On a per employee 
basis, wages amounted to $13,114 in 1976, a 9 percent in- 
crease over the 1975 level. Compared to this, value-added 
per employee stood at $42,541, up nearly 17 percent over 
the 1975 figure of $36,380. Average hourly wages for pro- 
duction workers were up 12 percent, from $4.82 in 1975 
to $5.41 in 1976. As noted in table 1, these measures in- 
creased substantially in the 1975-76 period compare . to 
growth in the first half of the 1970's. 


Product Gains Sizable 


The Bureau of the Census classifies product data for 
periodicals under four broad categories. The largest 
group, general interest magazines, captured 56 percent of 
total product receipts in 1976, foilowed by business and 
professional periodicals with 30 percent. The third group 
other periodicals—which encompass religious magazines. 
comic and magazine supplements for Sunday newspapers, 
and others such as children’s and youth magazines, house 
organs, and fraternal and club periodicals—accounted for 
7 percent of total product receipts in 1976. Farm periodi- 
cals, the smallest group, made up only 2 percent of the 
total in 1976. 

The specialized business and professional periodical 
group increased its share of the total magazine market 
from 28.5 percent to 30.4 percent between 1972 and 1976, 
while general interest periodicals’ portion rose from 54.1 
percent to 55.8 percent. The farm periodical sector's share 
of the total market held steady as the “other periodical” 
group declined from 8.8 percent in 1972 to 7.0 percent in 
1976. 

In addition to the Census classification by subject 
categories, periodical product receipts are also reported 
by source, as either advertising or circulation revenues. In 
the past decade considerable shifting occurred in the per 
centage distribution of these two sources of income for 
some of the product categories. While advertising sup 
plied the majority of revenues for farm, business. and 
general inierest magazines in 1967, by 1976 it was no 
longer the major source of revenue for general interest 
magazines and had lost ground to circuiation income in 
the business and professional periodicals area. 





Advertising accounted for 60 percent of total receipts 
in the general interest magazine sector in 1967; by 1972, it 
supplied only 52 percent of the total while circulation 
contributed the remaining 48 percent. Continuing this 
trend, advertising receipts accounted for only 45 percent 
of all general interest magazine revenues in 1976 com- 
pared to 55 percent attributable to circulation. In the 
business and professional periodicals area, advertising in- 
come showed a substantial decline in the 1967-72 period, 
dropping from 78 percent of total receipts in 1967 to 71 
percent in 1972; by 1976, advertising’s share had changed 
only slightly to 70 percent. As for the farm periodicals 
group, advertising receipts’ share of total revenues has re- 
mained nearly steady at about 80 percent throughout the 
past decade. In the miscellaneous periodicals group, no 
breakdown is given for revenue sources in 1976. 

Although advertising receipts’ share of total periodi- 
cal revenues have been declining over the past decade, ad- 
vertising revenues as well as circulation revenues have 
been steadily increasing. In the period 1967-76, circula- 
tion receipts for each of the periodical product groups 
shown in table 2 rose at faster average rates than advertis- 
ing revenues. The most notable circulation gain was the 
11.8 percent average annual growth rate compiled during 
this period by the business and professional magazines 
group. The circulation growth rate for general interest 
periodicals during this period was 9.7 percent per annum 
versus 7.6 percent yearly for farm publications. In con- 
trast, advertising revenues for these product groups grew 
at average annual rates ranging from 2.7 percent to 7.6 
percent 

General interest periodicals’ circulation receipts grew 
much more rapidly in the second half of the 1967-76 
decade—at an average yearly rate of 13.1 percent in the 
period 1972-76, significantly ahead of the 7.0 percent 
average annual rate in the 1967-72 span. This pattern was 
also true for farm publications, which experienced a jump 
in their average per annum rate from 4.7 percent in the 
1967-72 span to 11.4 percent in the 1972-76 period. Cir- 
culation revenues for business and professional periodi- 
cals maintained a fairly steady growth pattern throughout 
the entire 1967-76 period, growing at an 11.6 percent 
average annual rate from 1967 to 1972 and 11.9 percent 
druing the 1972-76 span. 

Recently published 1976 Census Bureau data for the 
periodical industry indicate that the business and general 
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interest groups experienced an outstanding year in both 
circulation and advertising revenues. Advertising 
revenues showed higher percentage gains than circulation 
revenues for all three major magazine groups in 1976. 
Business and professional periodicals experienced a 23 
percent gain in advertising revenues and a 20 percent rise 
in circulation revenues in 1976 over 1975. General in- 
terest magazines showed nearly parallel growth in circula- 
tion and advertising receipts: advertising revenues grew 
18 percent while circulation rose 17 percent. Even farm 
magazines experienced a sharp gain in advertising 
revenues for 1976, climbing 16 percent over 1975 and 
considerably outpacing the 8 percent increase in circula- 
tion revenues. The growth rate of advertising revenues for 
farm periodicals since 1972 had been considerably lower 
than that for circulation receipts. 


Summary 


Sharply rising advertising revenues, together with sig- 
nificant gains in circulation receipts, are forecast through 
1978 for the periodical publishing industry. Industry 
revenues totaled $5 billion in 1976, an increase of 15 per- 
cent over the 1975 level, and rose an estimated 12 percent 
in 1977 to $5.6 billion. With an expected rise of 13 per- 
cent in 1978, receipts should exceed $6 billion. 


The 19 percent rise in periodical product receipts for 
1976 was slightly higher than the gain in periodical indus- 
try receipts. Both advertising and circulation revenues for 
business and general interest publications showed notable 
gains in 1976. 

In summary, since 1967 both of these magazine 
groups have experienced sizable shifts in their circula- 
tion/advertising ratios, and since 1974 circulation 
revenues have exceeded advertising revenues in the 
general interest magazine group. 

While advertising revenues remain the primary 
source of the periodical industry’s receipts, circulation 
revenues have provided an increasing portion of total 
magazine receipts over the past decade. Whether or not 
advertising receipts will continue to be the prime source of 
magazine revenues will largely depend on the industry's 
ability to continue to attract substantial advertising 
revenues away from other media. 
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Table 1.—Selected Industry Statistics for Periodicals, 1967, 1972, 1975 and 1976 
—_—_,— — a sece Ppaantaiitctaieede sitet 2 5) ea 
| so | Average annual rate of change 











| 1976 7 1967 change 


seananteenienetanis ‘ | a 


1975-76 | 1972-76 1967-72 1967-76 


Establishments (number) NA 
Employment (O00) 725 06 | 26 1.0 
Payroll ($ million) 9508 80 | 76 x 46 
Production workers (O00) 139 < 22 56 05 
Man-hours (million) 238 2.1 | 3.1 06 
Workers wages ($ million) 1288 | 5.4 
Value added by manufacture ($ million) 3,084.2 | 163 | 99 57 
Value of receipts ($ million) 5,043 5 15.2 9.4 5.6 
Wages per employee ($) 13,114 86 53 56 
Value added per employee ($) 42,541 | 76 6.7 
Workers hourly wage rate ($) 5.41 7.8 
Capital expenditures per employee (S$) 890 























N.A.—Not available 
—Not applicable 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table 2.—Periodical Product Receipts, 1967, 1972, 1975 and 1976 





Percent Average annual rate of change 
product 1976 1975 1972 1967 change 


code 1975-76 1972-76 1967-72 1967-76 








2721 Periodicals, total 18.1 8.7 3.7 5.8 


Farm periodicals 
Receipts from subscription and sales 
Receipts from advertising 


Specialized business and professional 
periodicals 
Receipts from subscription and sales 
Receipts from advertising 


General periodicals 
Receipts from subscription and sales 
Receipts from advertising 


Other periodicals, except shopping news 
directories or catalogs, nec., receipts 
from subscription, sales and advertising 311.5 281.1 282.1 284.2 




















27210 _—wPeriodicals, n.s.k (188.5) (168.0) | 201.1 [1795 














Note: Figures shown in parentheses have associated standard errors exceeding 15 percent 


Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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U.S. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHERS 
FACE MARKET CHALLENGES 


By William S. Lofquist 


[here are a large number of U.S. publishing firms 
which engage in neither book, newspaper, nor periodical 
publishing. While their combined sales exceeds $1.5 
billion per year, the vast array of their products has 
prompted the Bureau of the Census to classify their 
publishing activities as “miscellaneous.” The industry's 
35,000 employees produce catalogs, directories, newslet- 
ters, tax and business service publications, picture 
postcards, shopping news, sheet music, maps, charts, 
atlases, racing forms, patterns, almanacs, and yearbooks. 
Many of these articles are published in microform format. 


Lag in Publishers’ Receipts 


Miscellaneous publishers have not, as a group, en- 
joyed the economic success of their book, newspaper, and 
periodical colleagues. Chart | shows the relative growth 
rates for selected U.S. publishing industries. Individual 
lines are shown for book, miscellaneous, and periodical 
publishers’ receipts; for simplification purposes, no lines 
appear for greeting card or newspaper publishing. 
However, the chart does contain an index for “U.S. 
publishing, total,” a line which aggregates the receipts of 
all five publishing industries. 

Due primarily to the surge in U.S. newspaper publish- 
ing receipts over the period 1972-78, the index for U.S. 
publishing, total, outpaces the sales indices of book, 
miscellaneous, and periodical publishers. Unit sales of 
books have stabilized in recent years, accounting for an 
expected lag in receipts growth between 1976 and 1978. 
An upturn in advertising revenues has pulled periodical 
publishers’ receipts out of the relatively flat years of 
1972-74 and lifted the periodical index close to that of 
U.S. publishing total.” 

As seen in Chart 1, revenues of U.S. miscellaneous 
publishers lag behind those of book and periodical 
publishers as well as the index for the total U.S. publishing 
industry. Since miscellaneous publishing contains a 
diverse product mix, activities demonstrating a high rate 
of growth—such as shopping news, microforms, and busi- 
ness service publications—tend to be overshadowed by 
those products exhibiting more modest growth—including 
cards, sheet music, maps, and racing forms. 


Growth by Product Group 


The miscellaneous publishing industry contains three 
primary product groups: catalogs and directories, busi- 
ness service publications, and “other” miscellaneous 
publishing. Product data for the industry as a whole, and 
for each of the three groupings, appears in table 3. 
Statistics are provided for selected years between 1947 
and 1976. 

Total receipts of the U.S. miscellaneous publishing in- 
dustry reached $1.4 billion in 1976 and should exceed 
$1.5 billion by 1977. The industry's average annual rate 
of growth was 10.4 percent per year over the period 
1966-76. Publishers of catalogs and directories saw 
receipts grow by 9.0 percent per annum in this period, 
while producers of business service publications recorded 
sales increases of 11.8 percent per year. The highest rate 
of growth, however, was recorded by publishers in the 
“other” miscellaneous publishing segment, whose receipts 
grew by an average of 12.1 percent per year over the 
period 1966-76. 

A more detailed examination of revenues derived 
from the sale of miscellaneous U.S. publications is pro- 
vided in table 4. Data appear for each of the years covered 
by the Census Bureau's economic census of U.S. manufac- 
turers, beginning with calendar year 1958. 

Catalogs and directories. Sales of directories, whether 
telephone or business service, have slightly exceeded sales 
of catalogs. Directory publishers, however, are in- 
creasingly challenged by (1) the combination of fewer 
library dollars and higher costs of directory production, 
and (2) the prospect of manufacturing directory informa- 
tion in microform format rather than in bound or 
looseleaf form. The short term outlook is for dual- 
publishing, serving a hardcore of traditional purchasers 
with printed paper products while approaching other 
markets with directories in microform. Successful 
publishers of parts catalogs have developed extensive 
microform systems to expand the markets for their prod- 
ucts. Publishers of trade catalogs, directed to either 
businesses or consumers, have noted steady market 
growth and a trend toward greater use of color in their 
product displays. 
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Table 3.—U.S. Miscellaneous Publishing Revenues, 1947-76 


(In million dollars) 


— 
| Catalogs 
and 

| directories 


4 a= 


$420.1 
341.3 
338.3 
269.6 
244.1 
235.0 
238.0 
213.4 
192.7 
184.6 
177.4 
167.5 
152.0 
133.0 
109.7 
105.9 
100.4 
95.5 
93.6 
66.4 
31.7 


| Business 
service 
| publications 
a 


$374.9 
331.4 
277.7 
254.6 
241.9 
213.7 
192.7 | 
167.4 

140.8 
123.0 
122.4 
115.2 | 
114.5 
1016 


| 





Other 
miscellaneous 
publishing 


$595.6 
560.3 
523.5 
4778 
401.1 
305.2 
274.2 
230.0 
264.5 
231.8 
190.9 
183.0 
172.2 
158.2 
156.4 
157.5 
147.4 
128.3 
131.8 


a 
| 





Miscellaneous 
publishing 
n.s.k 


(1) 
(2) 
$(23.7) 
162.7 
171.2 
(28.4) 
(25.2) 
72.0 
75.4 
69.4 
(25.0) 
(31.5) 
22.6 
20.6 
(17.9) 
(20.1) 
(21.6) 


NOTES Figures in parentheses either have associated standard errors exceeding 15 percent or are not consistent with other census series and related data 


— represents 
nsk—Not specified by kind 
'Data withheld because the estimated value is a negative figure 


2Data withheld because the estimated value did not meet publication standards—either a high standard error or not consistent with other data 


Source US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Business service publications. This product group has 
experienced average annual sales gains in excess of 12 
percent in recent years. The publication of newsletters has 
become a high growth industry, one now represented by its 


own trade association. Industry estimates place current 


receipts in the range of $50-60 million per year. Sales of 


the various looseleaf and/or hardbound publications 
offering tax, credit, Government regulation and other 
services to business are reaching a market of $225-275 
million per year. Corporate and public libraries are pri- 
mary purchasers of such publications, and 
nificant to governmental units at all levels. 

Other miscellaneous publishing. The diverse publica- 
tions composing this segment represent a market in excess 
of $500 million per year. The largest individual sector of 
this market is either shopping news or pattern publishing, 
each accounting for approximately $100-125 million in 
sales. Publishers of maps, charts, atlases, and globes 
showed estimated 1977 receipts of $75-90 million. Other 
publishing activities in this product group include all 
varieties of cards and postcards, sheet music, racing 
forms, almanacs, yearbooks and micropublishing prod- 
ucts. 


sales are sig- 


Although 


estimating 


micropublishing has proved 


the 


relative 


market for 


elusive, the industry consen- 


sus is that the 1972 value of $10.2 million seriously un- 
derstated the economic contribution of this 
publishing activity. 

In addition to the difficulties of establishing 
parameters to the micropublishing market, table 4 reveals 
approximately $200 million in miscellaneous publishing 
activity that is not assigned to specific product lines. Con- 
tinued expansion of the miscellaneous publishing indus- 
try—in terms of number and size of establishments, and 
product and market development—should induce more 
comprehensive reporting on an individual product line 
basis. 


growing 


Shape of Industry Concentration 


The U.S. miscellaneous publishing industry contains 
several highly concentrated segments, yet offers the small 
entrepreneur ample opportunity for growth. There is sub- 
stantial sales concentration in the publishing of patterns, 
racing forms, catalogs and directories, and business serv- 
ice publications. In each of these product sectors, the four 
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Table 4.—Receipts of U.S. Miscellaneous Publications, 1958-72 


(in million dollars) 


Description 
Miscellaneous publishing, total 


Caialogs and directories, publishing 


Directories 

Telephone 

Other, including business reference service 
Catalogs 
Catalogs and directories, n.s.k 


Business service publications 


Business service newsletters, excluding publications cumulated in looseleaf index form 449 
Other business service publications, looseleaf and hardbound, including tax, credit, and government regula- 


tions, cumulative indexes, etc 
Business service publications, n.s k 


Other miscellaneous publishing 


Cards, other than greeting cards, including picture postcards, souvenir cards, etc 


Shopping news 


Sheet music (less than 5 pages), except music in book or pamphiet form 


Maps, hydrographic charts, atlases, gazetteers, and globe covers 
Racing forms 

Patterns, including clothing patterns 

Other miscellaneous publications (almanacs, yearbooks, etc.) 


Micropublishing, including publishing of original material as well as republishing of printed matter in 


microform 
Other miscellaneous publishing, n.s.k 


Miscellaneous publishing, n.s.k., for companies with 10 employees or more 
Miscellaneous publishing, n.s.k., for companies with less than 10 employees 


Notes: — Represents zero 
N.A.-Not available. ns k —Not specified by kind 





1972 1967 








$1,058.3 |$608.6 


244.1 184.6 


117.5 

7214 
52.4 
2.1 


241.9 


192.4 
46 

















‘An additional $38.6 million of shipments of patterns were reported by paper converting plants (SIC 2649) 


Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


largest U.S. miscellaneous publishing companies account 
for about two-thirds or more of total industry receipts 

[he U.S. miscellaneous publishing industry employs 
about 35,000 persons in over 2,000 plants (see table 5). 
Sixty-two firms had 100 or more employees in 1972 and 
slightly more than one-third of these firms (23) had their 
own printing facilities. Eleven establishments had 500 or 
more employees in 1972 and accounted for 37 percent of 
total industry sales in that year 

Table 5 shows the relative economic activity of 
miscellaneous publishers according to their product 
specialization. Data are provided for (1) establishments 
whose primary product is the publishing of miscellaneous 


s of Concentration in the U.S. Graphic Arts Industries 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. Winter 1976 


products, and (2) establishments whose output is 75 per- 
cent or more the publishing of miscellaneous products. 

The individual product groupings display erratic pat- 
terns of specialization. Firms specializing (75 percent or 
more) in the publishing of catalogs and directories saw 
their numbers fall to 99 establishments in 1972 from 235 
in 1963. This downturn in number of plants was countered 
by gains both in employment (to 7,200 in 1972 from 5,900 
in 1963) and value of receipts (to $217 million in 1972 
from $121 million in 1963). 

Rising markets for business service publications have 
drawn a substantial number of new firms in recent years, 
and the data for 1963-72 reflect a trend still underway. By 
1972 the number of firms whose output was 75 percent or 
more the manufacture of business service publications had 
grown to 57, a 43 percent increase over 1963. Employ- 
ment surged to 8,600 in 1972 from 3,600 in 1963, and 
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Table 5.—U.S. Miscellaneous Publishers: 1958-76 





Sicxiean 7 


Value 


All employees Production workers added by Capital 
Number of | Worker- | manufac- | Cost of | Value of | expend- 
establish- | Number Payroll Number hours | Wages ture materials | receipts itures 

Description ments (1,000) | (million $) | (1,000) | (millions) | (million $)| (million $) |(million $)| (million $)} (million $) 








a See ee ee ae ae SS OS EE ee 
Entire Industry 
1976 387.7 13.7 123.7 946.2 332.6 40.1 
1975 362.3 12.8 107.3 862.3 192.4 38.2 
1974 3445 14.9 115.2 783.2 093.5 20.7 
1973 335.4 18.7 130.3 790.4 088.9 20.1 
1972 331.2 | 19.1 135.0 775.7 070.2 


Establishments whose output is 75 percent or 
more the publishing of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 








Establishments whose primary product is the 
publishing of miscellaneous products 
Catalogs and directories 

1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 





Business service publications 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Other miscellaneous publishing 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 








Establishments whose output is 75 percent or 
more the publishing of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts 





Catalogs and directories 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 


Business service publications 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 





Other miscellaneous publishing 


1972 
1967 
1963 
1958 























n.a.-Not available 
‘Less than $500,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





receipts more than tripled: to $204 million in 1972 from 


$60 million in 1963 
“other 
cards, patterns, 


shopping news, racing forms, etc.—fell to 220 in 1972 


Establishments with heavy specialization in 
miscellaneous publishing’—including 
(from 416 in 1963), yet recorded strong gains in sales and 
employment levels over the period. Value of receipts per 
employee in these other miscellaneous publishing 
establishments was $28,500 in 1972 compared to $23,674 
for business service publishers and $30,083 for publishers 


of catalogs and directories. 


Product Receipts by Geographic Area 


Although miscellaneous publishing activity occurs in 
virtually every sector of the United States, production 
tends to be concentrated in the major urban areas. This is 
particularly noticeable in the business service publishing 
field, in three States—New York, 
New Jersey and Illinois—accounted for at least two thirds 
of total business service publishing receipts of $242 
1972. Other areas with between $10 million 
and $20 million in business service receipts in 1972 were 
Connecticut 


where firms located 


million in 


the District of Columbia, and California. 

Catalog and directory publishing is a major activity of 
firms in New York and Illinois. Between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of U.S. catalog and directory publishing receipts ac- 
crued to firms in those States in 1972. Establishments in 
Indiana showed total 1972 catalog and directory receipts 
in the range of from $20 million to $50 million, while 
New 1972 
receipts of between $10 and $20 million 


Jersey, Ohio, and Virginia each recorded 


The product group with the least geographic con- 
centration is “other miscellaneous publishing,” whose 
products span a wide range of subject matter and whose 
The State with the 


largest value of receipts for “other miscellaneous publish- 


geographic scope is equally broad 


ing” in 1972 was Michigan: $91 million, up from $46 
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million in 1967. California, Illinois, and New York each 
showed total 1972 receipts ranging from $46 to $55 
million for products in this category. Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin both recorded 1972 receipts of $31 million for 
“other miscellaneous publishing.” 


Summary 


In recent years receipts of the U.S. miscellaneous 
publishing industry have not kept pace with publishers’ 
sales of books, newspapers, and periodicals. Although 
sales of some miscellaneous published products—such as 
newsletters and business service publications—have found 
rapidly expanding markets, other products—such as 
catalogs, postcards, sheet music, maps, and atlases—have 
been confined to long-established, stable markets. 

The industry is at once highly concentrated—both 
from a product and geographic standpoint—yet provides 
ample market opportunities for the innovative publisher. 
Micropublishing, for example, has emerged as a major in- 
dustry force. It not only expands the perimeters of 
developed markets by offering products in a new forma:, 
but builds additional markets through the provision of 
material not previously available or adaptable to printed 
paper format. 

in several respects the U.S. miscellaneous publishing 
industry is contending with a new series of challenges. 
With estimated receipts of $1.5 billion, and an employ- 
ment level of 35,000 in over 2,000 estabiishments, the in- 
both the long-established, highly 
developed markets mentioned above and information 
products geared to the expanding deployment of 
automatic data processing and retrieval systems . This in- 
dustry duality may lead to a greater concentration of 
receipts among firms serving established markets, but at 
the same time provide considerable opportunities for 
publishers willing to explore new avenues in the market- 
ing of information. 


dustry consists of 


Table 6.—Value of Miscellaneous Publishing Receipts, by Geographic Sectors: 1963-72 


(in million dollars) 


Catalogs and directories 


Business service 
publications 


Other miscellaneous 
publishing 





Geographic area 1972 


United States, total $244.1 


| 


NORTHEAST REGION 73.5 | 


New England division 3.0 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


NA 
NA 
NA 
2.0 | 
NA 


1967 


$184.6 | $133.0 


52.1 


1963 | 1972 | 1967 | 1963 | 1972 | 1967 ih 63 


| $241.9 |$123.0 |$101.6 |$401.1 |$231.8 | $158.2 





46.3 | 124.7 73.6 63.1 123.3 82.2 70.7 


2.6 EE N.A NA 15.6 7.0 


N.A 
NA 
NA 


N.A 
NA 
NA 


NA 
N.A 
NA 
NA 
NA 


N.A 
N.A 
N.A 
N.A 
N.A 


NA 
AA 

AA 
5.2 
7.3 


N.A 

NA 

NA 
5.0 
1.1 





EE 
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Table 6.—Value of Miscellaneous Publishing Receipts, by Geographic Sectors: 1963-72(continued) 


Business service | Other miscellaneous 
Catalogs and directories publications | ___ Publishing 
Geographic area 1972 | 1967 | 1963 | 1972 [ 1967 | 1963 ‘| 1972 | 1967 


Middle Atlantic division 704| 488| 4371] 1075 GG 








| 

| 57.3 | 107.8 | 
New York 51.6 40.9 363 | 629 eo | (1) 54.6 | 
New Jersey EE cc 5.1 44.2 FF | (1) 22.6 
Pennsylvania cc BB 2.3 0.4 NA. | NA. | 306 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 141.8 94.0 68.3 67.7 31.4 22.9 | 186.6 


Ohio 6.8 | 3.9 1.7 1.0 6.1 
Indiana (1) BB AA (D) 6.8 
Illinois GG FF | (1) 48.4 
Michigan BB N.A N.A 90.8 
Wisconsin ; ; N.A N.A N.A 3.1 


East North Central division 124.2 643 | 63.5 FF | (0) | 155.3 
| 








| 
West North Central division : er BB N.A | 
Minnesota a N.A. NA. | NA 7.2 
lowa . ; BB N.A N.A. AA 
Missouri... , ‘ ‘ } NA. | NA. | NA. | 8.6 
Nebraska , N.A. | NA. N.A 1.4 
Kansas | NA. | NA. | NA EE 


NA 3.13 


SOUTH REGION er oem | 44.4 76 


South Atlantic division 8 | 91 | 5.8 





Delaware ! N.A , N.A 
Maryland .. NA. | A. NA 
District of Columbia cc N.A. 
Virginia N.A. ; ; N.A 
Georgia N.A. | A. A. N.A 
Florida AA | N.A 








East South Central division N.A 2.1 


Kentucky N.A 
Tennessee ; N.A ‘ 1.2 





West South Central division N.A 2.2 


Louisiana N.A 
Texas 1.8 





19.8 
Mountain division (D) 9.6 NA. | N.A 


WEST REGION 8.0 


Colorado (1) cc N.A N.A 
Pacific division | | | (0) | 468 | 227 18.7 
Washington N.A NA. 26 | 15 


California (1) 456 ‘| 19.8 16.7 


























Note: For some areas, exact figures are withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. The values are shown in ranges for those 


States where product-class shipments of $1 million or more were reported. Following are the symbols and the value ranges (in million dollars) 
they represent: 


AA....$1.0 to $1.9 CC....$5.0 to $9.9 FF....$20.0 to 49.9 
BB....$2.0 t0 $4.9 EE....$10.0 to $19.9 GG....$50.0 and over 


(D) Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
N.A.-Not available 
"Shipments of $1 million or more 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Chart 1.—Index of Product Receipts for Selected U.S. Publishing 
Industries, 1972-1978 


INDEX 
(1972=100) 
180 





U.S. Publishing, total 
Periodical Publishing 
Book Publishing 
Miscellaneous Publishing 











| lL | 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


Sources: 1972-76 Bureau of the Census. 
1977-78 Bureau of Domestic Business Development. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN NIGERIA 





D.C. 20230. 





Editor’s Note: The following report on graphics arts markets in Nigeria was based on a 
market research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Industry and 
Trade Administration. The full report, titled NJGERIA: A Survey of U.S. Business Oppor- 
tunities, covers 24 leading industrial sectors and is one of a series of /TA publications 
focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. 

Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their original unevaluated form and 
the distribution of this report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department 
of Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 

For more information on NIGERIA: A Survey of U.S. Business Opportunities, write to: 
Editor, Printing and Publishing, Room 2120, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 








The continuing expansion and modernization under- 
way in the Nigerian printing industry was expected to push 
the 1975 market for graphics equipment to over $13 
million (see table 7). The gradual conversion from lead to 
polymer plates and the introduction of phototypesetting 
has brought about a considerable change in the use of pre- 
press equipment. Graphic arts and platemaking equip- 
ment have been equally influenced by this change. 

Many of the nationally known printers are upgrading 
quality and expanding their printing facilities. The 
Federal Government Printing Press, for example, is carry- 
ing out a general reorganization of its operations to in- 
crease its annual output of regularly printed publications 
from 150 to 260 titles. 

The upgrading of the quality of the publications being 
produced by the Nigerian printing industry should result 
in new requirements for technically advanced equipment 
from the United States. Market penetration will be highly 
dependent on American firms selecting competent 
Nigerian distributors and agents. 

Use of the printed word as a means of communication 
has been limited in Nigeria by the level of literacy. In ur- 
ban centers a little less than half of the population has 
been exposed to formal education; in rural areas the per- 
centage is much lower. But among the literate population, 
a small steadily growing percentage of the people can 
afford the regular purchase of newspapers, magazines and 
books. And the implementation of Nigeria’s Universal 
Primary Education (UPE) program will require a vast 
volume of new textbooks. 


Equipment Requirements 


Sales of printing and graphic arts equipment in 1980 
are forecast to exceed $35 million, nearly triple the 1974 


level of $13 million. Types of equipment expected to offer 
good sales potential during the 1975-80 period are 


Pre-press machinery equipment: 


Photographic typesetting machines, 
including computers 

Keyboard input devices 

Photocomposing equipment 

Platemaking equipment, including 
shallow relief plates (photo- 
polymers) 

Optical character recognition equip- 
ment 

Film processors 

Press room and related items: 

Cutters 

Drills 

Specialized materials handling 
equipment 

Quality control equipment 

Pollution control equipment 

Ink mist suppression systems 


COMPETITION 


German and British manufacturers are the leading 
suppliers of printing and graphic arts equipment to the 
Nigerian market; each accounted for 39 percent of sales in 
1973 (see table 8). Although imports have grown 1.5 
times between 1972 and 1974, the combined market share 
held by these two countries has declined very slightly 
from 79 percent in 1971 to 76 percent in 1973. The U.S. 
share has remained the same—S percent during the same 
period. 


Pre-Press Equipment 


In the optical field, U.K. and German high quality 
cameras dominate the market. 
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Table 7.—imports of printing and graphic arts equipment, 1972-1975 and 1980 


(in millions of U.S. dollars)' 


Typemaking and typesetting machinery 
Presses and other printing machinery 
Bookbinding machinery 
Photographic and cinematographic equipment? 
Parts and accessories® 

Total 











‘Local currency data are converted at the following exchange rates: N 1 = $1.52 (1972 and 1973) N 1 = $1.69 (1974);N 1 = $1.645 


(1975); U.S. dollar values extended to 1980 
2includes graphic arts equipment used by the printing industry 


5F or first three categories of machinery only; parts for graphic arts equipment are classified in Nigerian foreign trade statistics in a category 


too broad to be useful 


Source: 1972, 1973 and 1974 data based on official Nigerian trade statistics; 1975 and 1980 Commerce Team projections based on trade 


source estimates 


In platemaking, such items as film processors, lighting 
systems, color separation equipment, enlargers, and scan- 
ners are primarily supplied by the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Heavier platemaking equipment provides a market 
for U.S. manufacturers. Equipment for offset platemaking 
comes mainly from European makers. 

The use of gravure cylinder equipment is limited 
because of the high cost, and potential purchasers are 
limited to a few well-established commercial printers and 
the Government. 

Color separation is a particularly difficult process for 
Nigerian printers to handle because of the shortage of 
competent technical personnel. In most instances, printers 
have color separation work done abroad. U.S. suppliers 
should find good sales opportunities for simplified color 
separation equipment which local printers could be 
readily trained to operate and maintain. However, sup- 
pliers must be prepared to provide technical training. 


Press Room and Related Equipment 


A major share of the market for letterpresses is held 
by German manufacturers, although British and other 
European manufacturers have an established position 
U.S. equipment is not generally known because it lacks 
local representation 

Web-fed letterpresses are being used for commercial 
and newspaper printing. 

Rotary offset is used for color printing, although only 
a few of the leading newspapers appear to be potential 
end-users 

Printing presses of the lithographic sheet-fed type 
generally are imported from the United Kingdom and 
Germany. Sales of web-fed lithographic presses are scarce 


because of their high capital cost. Such equipment should 
offer a promising market for U.S. manufacturers as the 
local printing industry moves toward modernization and 
a need develops for greater efficiency. 


Bindery and Finishing Equipment 


Most bindery equipment is imported from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. The market primarily uses 
manually operated cutters and trimmers, although op- 
portunities should develop for manufacturers of auto- 
mated equipment. A number of distributors import bind- 
ery equipment such as stitchers, sewers and drills from the 
United States. Although European manufacturers hold a 
leading position in the market, there are opportunities for 
U.S. inserters, perforators, gluers and pasters. 

The average Nigerian printer sees merit in any equip- 
ment which will shorten the production time required for 
traditional gathering, collating and folding of printed 
materials. At present, only the larger printing houses use 
any mechanized equipment for these services. There ap- 
pears to be high sales potential for fast, yet relatively inex- 
pensive bindery and finishing equipment. 

Automated mailers, postage affixing machines, and 
wrapping machinery are cufrently used only by a few 
leading business houses. Very little interest in this type of 
equipment has been expressed, largely because of the 
difficulties of securing on-site maintenance service. 


Other Printing Equipment 


Specialized material handling equipment and quality 
control instrumentation are unknown in the printing 
trade. Pollution control equipment and ink—mist suppres- 
sion systems have a potential market if adequately pro- 
moted by resident representatives. 
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SECTOR ANALYSIS 


There were over 175 printing organizations in Nigeria 
in 1974, and they employed some 60,000 workers. About 
60 printers employ more than 100 workers; nine employ 
more than 1,000. These include the Times Press, the 
Federal Government Printer, and several of the larger 
State Government printers. Most of the 12 State Govern- 
ments are interested in developing and expanding their 
newspapers for the effective dissemination of information. 

Nigeria boasted 12 daily and 20 weekly newspapers, 
and 60 bimonthly and monthly ‘ournals and magazines at 
the end of 1974. Estimated aggregate circulation of daily 
newspapers was 800,000 and that of weeklies was 2 
million. Magazine circulation for 1974 totaled 1.5 
million, according to Grant Advertising International 
(Nigeria) Ltd. 


Book Publishers 


There are approximately 20 publishing companies in 
Nigeria which are chiefly foreign-owned. A number of 
these establishments are planning to install presses in 
Nigeria whereas most of their books formerly were 
printed abroad. The leading foreign-owned Africa-based 
publishing houses include the Oxford University Press, 
Pilgrim Books Limited and Heinemann Educational 
Books Limited. The leading universities and the State 
Governments constitute the major indigenous publishers. 
For the most part, the private indigenous publishers pro- 
duce poorly-finished paperbacks on a small scale for 
limited circulation within Nigeria. Most publishers have 
100 to 1,000 employees. 


Commercial Printers 


Approximately 120 firms in Nigeria were engaged in 
commercial printing in 1974; their annual gross sales 
represent about 30 percent of the turnover in the printing 
and graphic arts trade. Sales by the commercial printers 
were $8 million in 1974, and the sector at that time 
employed about 20,000 workers. Gross sales by commer- 
cial printers are expected to double over the next 5 years, 
in line with the high rate of growth in the economy 
generally. 

The C.S.S. Press Nigeria Limited, the largest com- 
mercial printing firm in Nigeria, is a private company 
controlled by British and Nigerian interests. The firm pro- 
duces stationery, calendars, school tablets, textbooks for 
primary and secondary schools and universities, business 
cards, light packaging, and envelopes. It does photo- 
engraving, typecasting, and letterpress and lithographic 
printing. The firm has approximately 500 regular 
employees and a large occasional staff hired during peak 


Table 8.—imports of printing and graphic arts 
equipment by country of origin, 1971-73 


(in thousands of U.S. dollars) ' 





Y 


1971 1972 





Typemaking and type- 

setting machinery 
United States 
United Kingdom 


Presses and other printing 
machinery 
United States 


United Kingdom 


Bookbinding machinery 
United States 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


Photographic and 
cinematographic equipment? 
United States 
Germany 
United Kingdom 


Parts and accessories 
United States 
United Kingdom 





70 
274 
9,310 


= —_t 











‘Local currency data are converted at the following exchange 
rates: N 1 = $1.52 (1972 and 1973);N 1 = $1.629 (1974); andN1 = 
$1.645 (1975). 

2includes graphic arts equipment used by the printing industry. 

Source: Data compiled from export statistics published by the 
Federal Office of Statistics. 


periods. The CSS Press has branch offices and bookshops 
throughout Nigeria for distribution of its books, publica- 
tions and stationery products. Sales totaled $1.2 million 
in 1973. 

The firm purchases its equipment both directly from 
European suppliers and from distributors in Nigeria. The 
company has recently purchased a color scanner for color 
separations. 

CSS Press has reported difficulty in recruiting techni- 
cians to handle its more intricate printing jobs. A German 
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national has been employed to operate its color separation 
equipment. The company has organized a training 
program for its technical staff to update and develop their 
knowledge of printing technology. 


Magazines and Periodicals 


There are some 70 firms publishing and printing 
magazines and periodicals in Nigeria. They employ about 
10,500 workers. Sales were approximately $4.6 million, 
or 20 percent of the printing industry total in 1974. There 
are about 2 million copies sold annually. 

In the last few years, the range and variety of periodi- 
cals has expanded to meet the needs of different social 
classes, professions, age groups and sexes. There has been 
an increase in the number of young Nigerian journalists 
who want to enter the publication business. The periodical 
trade appears to offer relatively good employment oppor- 
tunities 


Table 9.—List of major publications, 1974 





Daily Circulation 





Daily Times 213,000 
Evening Times 35,000 
Daily Sketch 60,000 
New Nigerian 40,000 
Nigerian Observer (Western States) 32,000 
Herald (Kwara State) 25,000 
Ride (Rivers State) 15,000 
Weekly 





Times International “30,000 
Sporting Record 71,000 
Lagos Weekend 242,000 
Sunday Times 365,000 
Sunday Punch 50,000 
Sunday Sketch 365,000 
Sunday Observer 40,000 
Sunday Renaissance 35,000 
Sunday Chronicle 15,000 
Nigerian Standard 15,000 
Nigerian Chronicle 20,000 
Monthly 





Drum cueda 180,000 
Happy Home 15,000 
New Breed 10,000 
Spear 60,000 
Woman's World 30,000 
Afriscope 5,000 
Home Studies 12,000 
Management in Nigeria 5,000 
__Quarterly 
Nigerian Nurse 

Pilot 2,000 
Express 2,000 
Nigerian Tribune 20,000 


2,000 





Source: Nigerian trade source estimates 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


The problems of securing qualified technical staff for 
the periodical trade is a common problem of Nigeria’s 
printing industry. Several publishers by necessity contract 
out the production of their periodicals because they lack 
in-house technical competence or because of their finan- 
cial inability to purchase printing equipment. If sales 
could be financed over a medium-term period, i.e., 7 
years, a large number of publishers could be potential 
buyers of equipment. Current expenditures in equipment, 
inks and chemicals for the publishing and printing of 
periodicals is estimated at $4.9 million a year. 

The Daily Times of Nigeria Limited, Lagos, prints 
several major magazines and daily and weekly 
newspapers. It has two daily newspapers: Daily Times and 
Evening Times with a total regular circulation of nearly 
250,000 (see table 9). The circulation of its weekly 
publications are as follows: Sunday Times—365,000, 
Sporting Record—7\1,000, and Lagos Weekend—242,000. 

Headlines, which is a monthly publication, has a cir- 
culation of 35,000. Its other monthly magazines are: Spear 
(60,000 circulation), Home Studies (12,000), and 
Woman's World (30,000). 

The Daily Times is a wholly indigenous organization 
which currently has over 2,000 employees. The company 
owns 9 percent of the issued capital of Pilgrim Books 
Limited, educational book publishers. Plans are being 
made to increase participation in this venture, including 
the printing of its books. 

The company has a wholly-owned subsidiary, called 
Times Press Ltd., handling commercial printing and other 
business of the parent company. The Times Press, which 
started with letterpress machinery can now boast of 
sophisticated lithographic printing machinery. The firm 
can handle intricate color work, using fast two-color Ro- 
land and Heidelberg presses. Times Press is also equipped 
to produce books, magazines, light packaging and con- 
tinuous stationery for firms utilizing computers. 


Other Printing Establishments 


The Federal Government owns 60 percent of the 
Nigerian Security Mint and Printing Company, which 
prints money and documents for the Government. 

The Caxton Press (West Africa) Ltd. in Ibadan is a 
printshop of excellent reputation, using offset and let- 
terpresses, including two-color equipment. It employs 240 
people to print scientific, medical and educational books 
and sometimes smaller, local publications. 

The Daily Sketch in Ibadan has a circulation of 60,000 
throughout Nigeria and is owned by the Western State 
Government. The company imports its newsprint require- 
ments and has a rotary press, imported from West Ger- 


many. It planned to convert to letterpress before the end 
of 1975. 
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Exports of U.S. Printed Products 


Nigeria’s purchases of U.S. printed products have in- 
creased substantially since 1970. The current level of U.S. 
printed matter exports is $2.4 million, with book ship- 
ments accounting for 55-60 percent of total export 
volume.. Table 10 shows the growth of U.S. printed mat- 
ter exports to Nigeria over the period 1970-77. 

As detailed in the Education section of this report, 
Nigeria is determined to improve the educational skills of 
its people and this is reflected in the Government’s fund- 
ing level for educational development. Since 1974 Nigeria 
has more than doubled its imports of U.S. books. Text- 
book purchases in 1977 were $116,000, up from $52,000 
in 1974. Technical, scientific and professional book 
purchases almost quadrupled, to $281,000 in 1977 from 
$74,000 in 1974. Nigeria’s imports of U.S. encyclopedias 
totaled $207,000 in 1977, considerably above 1974's 
purchases of $26,000. 

Nigeria has always been a significant buyer of U.S. 
religious works. Purchases in 1977 came to $469,000, a 
93 percent increase over 1974’s imports of $243,000. 
Religious books continue to represent the largest Nigerian 
market for U.S. book exporters. 

Aside from books, Nigeria currently imports approx- 
imately $1 million in other U.S. printed products. Greet- 
ing card sales totaled $278,000 in 1977 and U.S. playing 
card shipments were $181,000. Other attractive Nigerian 
markets for U.S. printed products include periodical 
publications, calendars and advertising printed matter. As 
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detailed in table 10, U.S. shipments of these items to 
Nigeria exceeded $50,000 for each of the three product 
categories in 1977. 


MARKETING APPROACHES 


A successful marketing program in Nigeria requires a 
distributor or agent with the facilities and staff to reach a 
large number of end-users throughout the country. An 
effective distributor must have the capability to maintain 
an adequate stock of spare parts and provide after-sales 
service. American firms new to the market should seek out 
indigenous Nigerian companies that over the long term 
will be taking over an increasing part of the trade. To be 
successful, U.S. firms must be prepared to assist their dis- 
tributors through training programs and promotional 
assistance. 

Nigerian representatives also receive financial assis- 
tance from foreign printing equipment manufacturers 
such as revolving credits or consignment merchandise un- 
til profitable operations can be established. In the forma- 
tive period, most firms would benefit by having key staff 
members trained in the United States or by inviting U.S. 
personnel to Nigeria to train local employees. Also, local 
agents should be helped in establishing maintenance and 
service capabilities. 

Most printing equipment is subject to a 40 percent im- 
port duty. There are no nontraiff barriers on printing 
equipment. 


Table 10.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Nigeria, 1970-77 


Product 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1970 








Printed matter, total $2,352,064 | $1,932,677 | $1,876,402 |$1,003,711 | $546,779 | $414,511 | $758,272 $391,694 


Books, total 1,382,321] 1,223,145 846,145 613,604 323,082 212,918 390,012 298,636 
Textbooks 115,880 667,073 77,221 51,945 60,575 16,773 80,949 48,527 
Technical, scientific and professional books 281,122 27,670 123,986 73,973 40,871 20,522 102,428 6,616 
Religious books 468,735 251,660 245,697 243,330 106,947 119,668 116,869 103,732 
Dictionaries 27,040 10,000 47,139 3,952 75,887 3,410 8,250 15,953 
Encyclopedias 206,774 47,770 240,361 26,033 12,451 20,250 2,469 104,414 
Children's picture and painting books 2,785 13,166 16,250 9,000 2,490 2,160 1,510 8,430 
Books, all other 279,985 205,806 95,491 205,371 23,861 30,135 77,537 10,964 


Periodicals 79,325 32,653 63,134 89,477 21,780 32,022 39,540 30,108 
Greeting cards 277,632 127,148 134,956 49,820 22,909 32,284 6,798 _ 
Calendars 58,368 26,356 20,704 11,814 6,819 6,469 3,534 1,989 
Advertising printed matter 152,370 63,936 60,114 14,919 24,006 18,368 14,928 6,225 
Playing cards 181,253 239,186 163,411 64,778 80,280 42,948 175,125 _ 
All other printed matter 220,795 220 —. 587 938 159,299 67,903 69,502 128,335 54,736 


























— Represents zero 
NOTE: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





EDUCATION 


Nigeria's educational facilities and programs are 
scheduled for massive expansion and improvement under 
the Third National Development Plan. National expen- 
ditures on education during the 1975-80 period are esti- 
mated at $4 billion. The Third Plan includes extensive 
school building construction and the adoption of new 
educational techniques and equipment. This 5-year 
program relates to all levels of the Nigerian educational 
system—primary, secondary, vocational, university and 
special education. 

Over 50 percent ($2.2 billion) of programmed funds 
will go for construction. Although much of the construc- 
tion work is expected to be done by local contractors, op- 
portunities will exist, particularly on the larger projects, 
for American contractors who are registered with the 
Nigerian States in which they want to do business. 

A growth market exists for certain U.S.-origin text- 
books, school supplies, and office equipment. There are 
sales opportunities for all kinds of audio-visual equip- 
ment, science and math aids, and language and science 
laboratory equipment. Nigeria’s $100-million library ex- 
pansion program will also include good prospects for U.S. 
sales of all kinds of books and library equipment. 


EQUIPMENT, MATERIAL, AND SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Nigeria will spend roughly $1.8 billion on equipment, 
materials and non-construction services during the Third 
Plan period. The best opportunities for American sup- 
pliers generally fall in the higher technology categories 
and at the higher educational ievels. Most U.S. sales will 
be in the following areas. 

Audio-visual equipment.—Nigerian educators are 
beginning to seriously consider the potential of advanced 
technology in multiplying the effectiveness of scarce 
teacher resources. Several authorities are examining 
closed circuit television (CCTV) system capabilities. Sig- 
nificant quantities of projectors and other visual aids also 
are expected to be required. There is less demand for 
audio systems, such as language laboratories. 

Science laboratory and vocational workshop equip- 
ment.—At least $55 million will be spent for this equip- 
ment for secondary education and post-secondary voca- 
tional training—particularly in the six northernmost 
Nigerian States. Planners attach great importance to train- 
ing large numbers of Nigerians in basic industrial skills to 
provide the manpower requirements for the country’s am- 
bitious economic development goals. 
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Textbooks and other teaching materials.—Near-term 
sales of U.S. texts and instruction materials will be largely 
limited to university clients. Prospects are especially good 
for math and physical science course materials. At the sec- 
ondary level, and to an even greater extent at the primary 
level, sales of American instruction materials as used in 
the United States will be difficult. However, collaboration 
with local educators to bring primary and secondary texts 
into conformity with Nigerian curricula and style 
preferences could result in substantial sales at these levels. 
Given the volume of materials that will be required, some 
American publishers may find the effort worthwhile. 

Teaching services.—Nigeria’s acute shortage of 
teachers is reflected in attempts of its universities to 
recruit faculty members abroad; several universities have 
taken ads in major U.S. newspapers in an effort to attract 
American instructors. Although this recruiting has been 
primarily directed toward individuals, American colleges 
and universities with excess capacity have opportunities to 
develop cooperative programs with Nigerian counter- 
parts—particularly in agriculture, medicine, and 
engineering. 


COMPETITION 


The expanding and evolutionary nature of the 
Nigerian educational market should motivate progressive 
U.S. firms to overcome present competitive advantages of 
established European suppliers. To do this, American 
companies will have to recognize and cope with certain in- 
hibiting factors. 

Until now, the Nigerian educational system has been 
conservative in its orientation and application of new 
techniques. However, there is a developing trend away 
from traditional educational approaches, weakening the 
dominance of traditional suppliers. U.S. firms offering 
new educational techniques and materials should find an 
attentive audience to their proposals. 

The British currently exert the strongest influence in 
meeting the needs of the education sector. This is par- 
ticularly true for textbooks. The big three in Nigerian text- 
books—Macmillan, Longman, and Oxford University 
Press—have long had subsidiary operations within the 
country and have the reputation locally for producing 
books designed to meet the special needs of Nigeria. 
Furthermore, all employ Nigerian personnel at every 
level of their local operations. To get set for the gigantic 
future book market, Oxford University Press has had 
seven editors with supporting staff working full-time since 
1974. 

A few American suppliers of textbooks are presently 
represented through Nigerian firms. 
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Table 11.—Education: Capital programs by government and activity categories, 1975-80 


(in millions of U.S. dollars) ' 


——— 


Secondary education 


Post | 





Government Primary 


Federal 493.5 
Benue -Plateau _ 
East-Central _— 
Kano 
Kwara 
Lagos 
Mid-Western 
North-Central 
North-Eastern 
North-Western 
Rivers 
South-Eastern 
Western 
Total 
Percentage expenditures by levels of education 





Student 
financing 
204.0 
13.2 
16.5 


Government 
Federal 
Benue-Plateau 
East-Central 
Kano 
Kwara 
Lagos 
Mid-Western 
North-Central 
North-Eastern 
North-Western 
Rivers 
South-Eastern 
Western 
Total 
Percentage expenditures by levels of education 














‘Converted at the rate of N 1 = $1.645 


Source: Third National Development Plan 


The British advantage in providing many educational 
supplies and services is built-in, due to Nigerian educa- 
tional and academic standards that have been tradi- 
tionally based on the British system of education. 
Materials and services originating from the United 
Kingdom will continue to have an edge in English, law, 
most vocational subjects, and correspondence courses. 
The fact that most of Nigeria’s leading educational plan- 
ners and administrators received at least some of their 
professional training in the United Kingdom has also 
oriented Nigeria toward English firms. Nigerians are ac- 
customed to British spelling, terminology, and idioms 
Thus, the major marketing challenge for American sup- 
pliers will be to thoroughly acquaint Nigerian educators 
with U.S. educational techniques and materials. 
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Already, Nigerians have begun to show a growing in- 
terest in U.S. educational goods and services. Approx- 
imately 10,000 Nigerians are currently studying at 
American universities, and many of the thousands which 
have returned home are taking up administrative, teach- 
ing and related educational careers. The Commerce 
Survey Team found throughout Nigeria an unsatisfied in- 
terest in U.S. textbooks, educational aids and specialized 
equipment for the fields of business, medicine, the physi- 
cal sciences, mathematics (particularly the new math), 
engineering, non-African languages other than English, 
health science, and agriculture. 

Texts and educational aids for primary and secondary 
education in those subjects which have moral, social. and 
cultural overtones should be treated largely within a 
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Nigerian or African context. U.S. firms may best be ad- 
vised not to enter this market unless subsidiary or joint 
venture operations in Nigeria are a possibility. 

Relative to textbooks, educational aids, and audio- 
visual materials, series or collections are preferred to iso- 
lated items. Teachers’ guides and instructors’ manuals are 
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in demand. Illustrated presentation is stressed, but par- 
ticularly in books, line drawings are often preferred over 
costlier photo illustration. Where applicable, particularly 
at the primary level, materials are expected to be pre- 
sented in story form and to incorporate moral and na- 
tional values as well as practical knowledge. Materials 
should be simple and presentations direct. Textbooks 
need not be elaborate, e.g., few textbooks are hardbound. 

Price, delivery and servicing considerations also are 
important to the Nigerian customer. Competitive prices 
and prompt delivery are important for all products. Serv- 
ice, including installation and maintenance, is also a 
necessity where technical facilities, such as audio-visual 
language laboratories and science centers are involved. 
Companies like Philips (Netherlands), which provides 
much of Nigeria’s current needs in these areas, have at- 
tained their eminence through their service capability. 

Technological or status considerations which might 
offset a higher price for a particular product are generally 
lacking. However, this could change with the entry of 
more U.S. firms. In theory, the costs resulting from ship- 
ping charges and import duties, would make it more 
difficult for an American product to compete with its 
locally manufactured counterpart. However, the limited 
number and types of educational products made in 
Nigeria essentially leave the door open for most U.S. sup- 
pliers. 


SECTOR ANALYSIS 


The Nigerian Educational System 


Education has always received a high priority in 
Nigeria’s development planning, manifesting the belief 
that education is the means to social and economic advan- 
cement. The Third National Development Plan reflects this 
emphasis by allocating $4.1 billion for the improvement 
and expansion of educational facilities and services 
throughout the country. Of this total, the Federal Govern- 
ment is expected to provide $2.7 billion and the 12 State 
Governments collectively to supply $1.3 billion. Con- 
struction expenditures alone are estimated at $2.2 billion, 
or 53 percent of the total. Secondary education has been 
allotted the largest sum of money, $1.74 billion (43 per- 
cent) followed by primary education, $495 million (12 
percent), and higher education $414 million (10 percent) 
(see tables 11 and 12). 


Primary Education 


Primary education was exclusively the responsibility 
of the State Governments until 1974. In that year the 
Federal Government announced its ambitious Universal 
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Primary Education (UPE) plan and asserted its respon- 
sibility for financing its achievement. Under the plan, 
which formally started in September 1976, primary 
education is free and universal, and starting in 1979 it will 
be compulsory. 

Because only one primary-school-age child in three 
was attending classes in 1973-74, the Federal Govern- 
ment has accelerated several programs to accommodate 
and educate the vast influx of students expected. 
Foremost among these programs will be the construction 
of 50,995 new classrooms during the Third Plan period, 
1975-80. It is expected that most of the construction, in- 
volving relatively small and simple units, will be carried 
out by local contractors. However, foreign construction 
companies registered in Nigeria may have the opportunity 
to bid on specific contracts. Standard modular prefab 
units, common to the United States, may offer a solution 
to this urgent problem. 

UPE must also dramatically increase the number of 
primary school teachers and the volume and quality of 
educational materials and equipment. The Federal Com- 
missioner for Education has been quoted as saying that 
500,000 primary school teachers and 47,000 teacher 
trainers will be required to make UPE operative. To 
fulfill this demand, many of these personnel will have to 
come from abroad. 

The Nigerian Government is interested in qualified 
and motivated American teachers and administrators and 
on occasion has sent recruiters here. A few teachers and 
administrators have already come from the United States 
(primarily at the secondary school and teacher training 
college levels). However, except in special circumstances 
where equivalent salaries are paid, the lower salaries 
offered in Nigeria will likely deter all but the most in- 
terested and venturesome. Inquiries concerning teaching 
opportunities at all levels can be addressed to the Perma- 
nent Secretary in care of the Federal and State Ministries 
of Education at the various capital cities of Nigeria. 

In addition to new schools and more teachers, UPE is 
also to require an expanded and improved primary cur- 
riculum. Most of this ongoing work is being done by pri- 
vate publishing companies within Nigeria. However, in 
certain areas of the country government-owned or fi- 
nanced organizations, such as the Northern Nigeria 
Publishing Company (Kaduna) and the Institute of 
Education at Ahmadu Bello University (Zaria), are per- 
forming part of the task. Some textbooks and teaching 
aids are produced overseas by foreign publishing houses 
for their Nigerian subsidiaries or partners. 


Secondary Education 


Responsibility for secondary education is shared be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments. Each local 


government operates its own schools while the Federal 
and State Governments make grants-in-aid: the Federal 
Government to the States and the States to the local 
education authorities and to those mission-controlled 
schools not yet assimilated by State systems. The second- 
ary school system is divided between secondary academic 
(grammer) schools and secondary technical (vocational) 
schools. 

Under the Third National Development Plan there is to 
be a marked expansion of Nigeria’s secondary school 
system. A total of 48,232 new classrooms are to be con- 
structed, with total enrollment to increase by more than | 
million to 1.56 million students. As in the primary school 
sector, it is expected that most construction will be per- 
formed by local contractors, though all properly 
registered domestic and foreign construction companies 
will have the opportunity to bid on tenders or be selected 
from a list of qualified firms. 

The secondary school curriculum, tied as it is to the 
British O and A level system, will see fewer changes and 
less quantitative expansion than the primary school cur- 
riculum. Within the traditional subject matter, however, 
there will be considerable room for experimentation, par- 
ticularly regarding instruction in the physical sciences, 
mathematics and commercial and vocational subjects. 
There is a strong interest throughout Nigeria in the new 
teaching techniques and materials devised in the United 
States to facilitate the learning of these subjects. And it is 
in these fields that some American texts are beginning to 
be used in Nigeria. More are in demand if the price is right 
and scheduled delivery can be assured. 

There appears to be a growing market for audio- 
visual as well as for science laboratory equipment. As in 
most other parts of the educational sector, U.K. suppliers 
tend to be the most successful. However, Philips appears 
to be dominant in the presently limited market for 
language laboratory equipment. 

There is also a keen interest in obtaining American 
high school teachers, particularly those with science and 
math backgrounds, and especially those who are qualified 
to train teachers of science and math. Some State Govern- 
ments have expressed an interest in American teachers of 
secondary level home economics and agriculture. 


Post-Secondary Technical and Vocational 
Education 


To supply the skilled manpower needed to develop 
and maintain a technologically advanced economy. 
Nigeria has placed renewed stress on post-secondary tech- 
nical and vocational training. Polytechnics or colleges of 
technology are to be established in each of the 12 State 
capitals by 1980. A total of 4,079 new classrooms are to 





be constructed, with enrollment to increase approx- 
imately fivefold from 1974-75 levels to approach 118,000 
students. The cumulative cost of this expansion program 
has been pegged at $310 million. 

Many of these construction projects will be relatively 
large-scale and will require more sophisticated designs 
than those for the primary and secondary schoo! program. 
Less reliance is expected to be placed on local contractors 
and more on the larger, Lagos-based firms. As of July 
1975, few contracts had been awarded, with most bids to 
be solicited in the 1976-77 period. 

Laboratory and classroom material needs include 
hand tools, simple fabricating machinery, and laboratory 
apparatus, valued at over $30 million. Post-secondary 
schools will make their own purchasing decisions for 
laboratory and classroom needs, subject in isolated ins- 
tances to State approval. Awards will be determined 
either on a tender or preselected basis, depending upon 
local custom or requirements. Most of these items are 
purchased abroad, usually through local import houses. 
Such agencies are essential for practical coverage of this 
widely diffused market segment. 


Teacher Training Colleges 


Similar conditions regarding construction and the 
purchasing of supplies and equipment will prevail in con- 
nection with Nigeria’s development of its teacher training 
program. Some 62 additional teacher training colleges are 
expected to be opened during the Third Plan period and 
all existing facilities expanded. The importance of this 
program lies in the need for a minimum of 230,000 addi- 
tional teachers for primary schools. Total expenditures 
are forecast at $567 million, with the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide $506 million. 


University Education 


Chere were six universities in Nigeria in 1975: The 
University of Ibadan—the first to be established in the 
Western State capital; the University of Ife, also in the 
Western State; the University of Lagos, in the Federal 
capital; Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, North-Central 
State; the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, East-Central 
State; and the University of Benin in the Mid-Western 
State capital. Four new universities are to be established 
during the current Plan period. These are to be located in 
Calabar, the South-Eastern State capital; Jos, capital of 
Benue Plateau State; Maiduguri, the North-Eastern State 
capital, and Sokoto, capital of North-Western State. In 
addition, two new university campuses will be established 
in Port Harcourt, capital of Rivers State, and Ilorin, the 
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Kwara State capital. Eventually these two campuses, 
along with Abdulahi Bayero College in Kano, would be 
developed into full-fledged universities, giving Nigeria a 
total of 13—one in each State except for Western State, 
which would have two. (See table 13.) 

A total of $414.3 million has been earmarked for the 
expansion of the existing universities and for the creation 
of the new institutions. The Federal Government will pro- 
vide 83 percent of the monies. 

Construction costs for the creation of the four new 
universities have been tentatively budgeted at $56 
million. In addition, existing institutions, particularly the 
universities of Benin and Ife, will be undertaking major 
capital investments in plant and equipment. Benin will be 
receiving $27 million from the Federal Government and 
$18 million from the Mid-Western State Government for 
the expansion of its still new campus. 

Buildings to be constructed will range from housing 
facilities for students and staff, cafeterias and dining halls, 
student centers, and sports facilities to classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and administration blocks. Te 
construction of residence facilities for 18,625 students 
will alone cost an estimated $61 million. Housing for 
senior, junior and intermediate staff is expected to cost 
$69 million during the Third Plan period. 

In addition, new complexes and faculties will be cre- 
ated at certain universities and existing facilities will be 
expanded at others. In the fields of health and medicine, 
the Universities of Ibadan, Ife, Nsukka and Ahmadu Bello 
are to receive appropriations totaling $22 million for the 
construction of new facilities. 

Inquiries concerning further details on individual 
university expansion plans, the schedule of bid solicita- 
tions, and the awarding of construction and equipment 
contracts generally should be addressed to the respective 
Bursars. At Ahmadu Bello University the official to con- 
tact is the Development Secretary. Questions about 
employment opportunities should generally be addressed 
to the chairman of the particular academic department. 
Where specific faculties, institutes or libraries are in- 
volved, inquires can be made directly to the respective 
Dean, Director, or Head Librarian. 


Libraries 


Another significant market segment will be the expan- 
sion and improvement of the country’s school library 
system, for which a total of $7 million has been allotted in 
the Third Plan. Even more significant, however, will be 
Nigeria’s $100-million general library expansion 
program. 
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New Trends in Nigerian Education 


In addition to the plans discussed earlier, Nigeria also 
will be initiating a program of adult educational services. 


Several of these initiatives will require the importation of 


equipment and personnel. 

Under the Third Plan, programs will be implemented 
to alleviate the problems of adult illiteracy and education 
and training of the handicapped. The Federal Govern- 
ment and most States will embark upon programs in both 
fields. A total of $12 million and $6 million, respectively, 
has been allocated for programs in adult literacy and the 
rehabilitation of the physically and mentally handicap- 
ped. 

In adult education, emphasis is being placed on the 
organization of adult education and continuing education 
centers. These institutions frequently will operate both 
correspondence and on-site adult education courses. 
Kwara State has one of the more ambitious programs and 
will spend $3 million to establish a Vernacular and 
Visual Aid Complex, including a Vernacular Publication 
Center, in addition to creating small centers throughout 
the State to teach basic reading and writing skills. Accord- 
ing to the Third Plan, North-Eastern State has earmarked 
$2.9 million for the purchase of books, stationery and 
equipment to promote adult education, particularly 
literacy skills. 

There has been considerable discussion in the 
Nigerian media as to whether enough is being done 
regarding schools for the handicapped, particularly vic- 
tims of the Nigerian civil war (1967-1970). It is possible 
that new programs will significantly increase the $6 
million sum mentioned in the Third Plan. Current plan- 
ning envisages the creation of several new schools as well 
as the expansion of existing facilities. The bulk of the ex- 
pansion will occur within Lagos State. 

In the field of special education, Nigeria has looked to 
U.K. establishments, such as the Royal Institute for the 
Blind, for training personnel, equipment and supplies. 
Though there is a growing awareness of the advances and 
innovations the United States has made in this field, little 
contact has been made as yet with American teaching in- 
stitutions and equipment suppliers. The frequency of such 
contacts can be expected to increase as Nigeria continues 
to turn its attention toward its exceptional educational 
needs. 

Both within and outside the education profession 
there has been much cautious discussion about the poten- 
tial uses of radio and television and the establishment of 
audio-visual equipment centers and science equipment 
centers to promote the aims of education within the coun- 
try. 


Most of the proposals put forth are in a tentative plan- 
ning stage, but a few are included in the Third Plan. 
Beginning in 1977 Benue Plateau State will spend $1.6 
million for the purchase of closed-circuit television equip- 
ment for its schools. The Federal Government will spend 
$3.3 million to establish a center for training educational 
broadcasters and to prepare teaching materials. It has also 
earmarked $1.6 million to set up four new science equip- 
ment centers to be used primarily in training science 
teachers and instructors. Such centers are expected to pro- 
vide major sales opportunities for foreign equipment 
manufacturers. 


World Bank Education Loan 


Good sales opportunities for American suppliers of 
science laboratory and mechanical workshop equipment 
were created through a $54 million loan made in 1974 by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank). This third loan to Nigeria in the field 
of education is the World Bank’s contribution to a project 
covering the construction and equipping of 21 secondary 
comprehensive schools in Nigeria’s six northern States. 
Interested American suppliers are urged to obtain addi- 
tional project information by contacting the World Bank 
in Washington or writing the World Bank Mission, 2813 
McCarthy Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Market Profiles 


The nature of Nigeria’s educational clientele is 
reflected in the following descriptions of a leading State 
education ministry, textbook publisher, and school supply 
firm. 


Western State Ministry of Education 


Western State (capital, Ibadan) has one of the most 
extensive and progressive educational systems in the 
country. Since 1956 it has provided free primary educa- 
tion, with 980,000 students enrolled in 1973. Western 
State easily led all of the 12 States in the number of sec- 
ondary school students with 166,000, nearly double that 
of its nearest rival, East-Central State (84,457), and ac- 
counted for well over one-third of the total number at- 
tending classes throughout the country. Two of Nigeria’s 
most prestigious schools of higher education, the Univer- 
sities of Ibadan and Ife, are located within its borders. 

Western State, through its Minstry of Education, 
plans to spend a total of $135 million on the development 
of its educational programs during the Third Plan period. 





Particular emphasis is to be placed on the construction of 
new classrooms: 11,240 for secondary schools, (250 new 
schools), 178 for secondary technical and vocational 
schools, and 267 for teacher training colleges. 
Educational emphasis is to be placed on science, 
math, commercial subjects and home economics, areas in 
which the Ministry feels American companies might be 
able to provide acceptable teaching aids, materials, and 
textbooks. Officials also expressed an interest to the Com- 
merce Survey Team in entertaining American bids on 
forthcoming tenders for audio-visual, science and 
language laboratory equipment. A science equipment 
center is to be established for the maintenance and repair 
of science materials and equipment, the production of 
prototype school science equipment, the provision of ad- 
visory services on laboratory equipment, and laboratory 
mangement. Inquiries concerning educational program- 
ming in Western State can be addressed to the Permanent 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, Western State, Ibadan. 


Pilgrim Books Ltd. 


Among the most prominent importers and publishers 
and suppliers of textbooks in Nigeria is the Lagos-based 
Pilgrim Books Limited. Associated with the Xerox Cor- 
poration (through Rank-Xerox of the United Kingdom), 
Pilgrim ranks among the largest publishing firms in 
Nigeria, with annual sales of $2 million. 

Like the other 25 or so member firms of the Nigerian 
Textbook Manufacturers Association, Pilgrim is con- 
centrating its efforts toward meeting the textbook de- 
mands of the Universal Primary Education (UPE) plan. 
Pilgrim believes that Nigerian publishers will be able to 
meet most of the new requirements UPE is imposing. It 
and other Nigerian companies interviewed by the Survey 
Team foresaw limited sales opportunities in primary text- 
books for American suppliers. However, in specialized 
areas of secondary education and beyond, such as science, 
math, medicine, engineering and commercial subjects, a 
sizeable market may be developed for U.S. textbooks. All 
those interviewed indicated an interest in the potential 
representation of American firms. Prominent Nigerian 
companies (besides Pilgrim Books) which indicated an in- 
terest were the Ibadan-based Onibonoje Press, the 
Aromolaran Press, and Hart Mossman and Company 
Ltd., all of Lagos. 


C.S.S. Bookshops 


Nigerian bookstores are a principal outlet for a wide 
range of educational materials, teaching aids, and general 
school supplies. The larger firms offer audio-visual 
devices, (projectors, screens, tape-recorders, etc.). They 
also import for sales to the educational system more 
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sophisticated items such as language and science labora- 
tory equipment. 

Nigerian bookstores as a whole do represent many 
foreign companies in the educational market and could 
serve the needs of some American firms. 

The largest book retailer in Nigeria, with 36 retail 
outlets across the country, is the Lagos-headquartered 
C.S.S. Bookshops. C.S.S. sales in 1974 approached $10 
million. The firm foresees excellent growth opportunities 
occurring as a result of the on-going expansion of the 
education sector. C.S.S. is interested in developing addi- 
tional business representations for foreign suppliers. 

According to Mr. Femi Jeboda, C.S.S.’s Marketing 
Manager, too few American companies are represented in 
Nigeria by resident employee salesmen. Such representa- 
tion could develop a market for American products. He 
realizes the considerable cost involved but feels the ex- 
pense could be reduced if two or three companies shared 
the overhead. He personally had been visited by represen- 
tatives of over 30 American companies but none ever 
seemed to follow up. On the other hand, British firms are 
well represented. 

Mr. Jeboda feels that even more business could be 
done by American firms who enter into joint venture 
operations with Nigerian partners. He felt the teaching 
aids market (maps, charts, globes, etc.) could be a good 
one for Americans, since no single foreign firm dominates 
it at present. He also cited math sets as presenting an ex- 
cellent opportunity for American suppliers 

Mr. Jeboda believes that American suppliers would 
find difficulty in competing in the textbook market, but 
that math and science textbooks from the United States 
could sell in Nigeria. He said he believes that the 
American program approach in subject instruction is too 
expensive for Nigeria. Generally, one all-purpose text- 
book for a subject is what Nigerian educators want. Other 
impediments to American book sales are the problem of 
unfamiliar American spellings (though this presumably 
would not be critical at the university level) and the need 
for meeting promised delivery schedules. 


Marketing Approaches 


Purchases within the educational sector are usually 
done on a tender basis. Such tenders normally provide for 
no more than 2 to 4 weeks for bid submission after the 
date of issuance. It is therefore desirable for American 
companies to have a representative on the scene in Nigeria 
who can take necessary action on sales opportunities as 
they evolve and follow through on securing and executing 
orders. There is no substitute for full-time representation 
if an effective sales campaign is to be launched in Nigeria. 
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If the product sold needs to,be serviced, a service 
capability within Nigeria is also a necessity. Orders for 
school supplies usually specify a 6- to 12-week delivery 
from local inventory. It is important that delivery dates be 
maintained if follow-on business is to be obtained. 
Establishing a direct sales subsidiary within Nigeria 
has proven to be the most successful means for promoting 
sales to the educational sector. A joint-venture operation 
with Nigerian participation appears to be most effective. 
The limited market size for many products, however, 
makes the services of a reliable agent or distributor the 


better choice. Over 100 firms currently serve the Nigerian 
educational market. The great majority do considerably 
less than $1 million in business annually. Most attempt to 
offer a wide range of products, from pencils to textbooks 
to sports equipment, and most are eager to represent new 
clients, particularly those from the United States. It is 
recommended that interested American companies make 
use of the Department of Commerce’s World Trade Data 
Reports (WTDR) service in the selection of Nigerian 
representation. 


Table 12.—Enroliment targets for Nigerian schools 


-— 


_ 1973 


| i eras - 1980 





No. of 
Schools 


No.ofnmew | No.ofnmew | 


Enroliment schools classrooms Enroliment 





Primary schools 
Benue-Plateau ... 


North-Central 
North-Eastern . 
North-Western 
East-Central 
South-Eastern 


Mid-Western 
Western 


Secondary schools 
Benue-Plateau .. 


Kwara... See 
North-Central 
North-Eastern 
North-Western. 
East-Central 
South-Eastern 


Mid-Western 
Western 
Federa!.. 





Total 


990 


611 
646 
772 
874 


217,017 
120,276 
151,462 
160,000 
171,753 
153,280 
268,456 
521,089 
243,081 
286,247 
474,157 
980,000 


4,746,808 


12,565 
21,840 
2,535 
14,835 
29,365 
21,365 
8,445 
7,045 
2,155 
1,330 
2,995 
21,520 


150,995 


780,000 
1,017,700 
498,200 
776,500 
1,380,000 
1,036,200 
1,680,900 
847,300 
377,500 
375,700 
673,200 
2,096,700 


11,521,500 


12,920 

5,768 
21,163 
10,572 
10,240 

8,565 
84,457 
22,243 
18,469 
35,655 


32,920 
14,150 
128,100 
84,932 
109,632 
24,900 
421,200 
56,600 
63,640 
108,360 
52,852 158,846 
166,000 270,000 
_ 18,800 


448,904 555,180 
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Table 12.—Enroliment targets for Nigerian schools (continued) 


1973 1980 

State | No. of | No. of new No. of new 

Schools | Enroliment schools | classrooms _| Enrollment 

Technical and vocational schools 
Kano 1,145 | | 104 3,626 
Kwara 605 | 200 | 12,000 
North-Central 1,276 226 12,250 
North-Eastern 911 113 SO 5.414 
North-Western 528 | 16 1,056 
East-Central 4,738 | 2,099 41,982 
South-Eastern 1,900 | 90 «(| 3,800 
Rivers 1,284 547 | 13,119 
Lagos 1,378 20 2,178 
Mid-Western 5,954 | 264 10,500 
Western 2,450 | 178 3,541 


Total 22,588 | 4,079 | 117,686 


Teacher training colleges | 
Benu-Plateau 18,84C 
Kano 34,115 
Kwara 8,340 
North-Centra! 21,600 
North-Eastern P 44,720 
North-Western 31,560 
East-Central 15,700 
South-Eastern 14,080 
Rivers 4,505 
Lagos 3,730 


Western 28,095 
Mid-Western i 9,375 








Total 234,680 


Table 13.—Enroliment targets in Nigerian Universities 


1975-80 
No.ofnew | 


institutions Enrollment institutions __| Enrollment 


Ahmadu Bello University 5,828 — | 9.350 
University of Lagos 3,400 | 7,530 
University of Ibadan 4,618 8,340 
University of Nigeria 4,677 8,340 
University of Ife 4,005 7,405 
University of Benin 645 3,490 
Four new Universities — 8,795 


Total siaaies | 23,173 53,000 


1973 





Universities No. of 




















Table 14.—Procurement contacts in Nigerian education 


Federal and State Ministeries of Education 
(Address: Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Education, followed by State and city as shown below.) 


Federal Ministry of Education, 
P&T Building 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Benue-Plateau State 
Jos, Nigeria 


East-Central State 
Enugu, Nigeria 


Kano State 
Kano, Nigeria 


Kwara State 
llorin, Nigeria 


Lagos State 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Universities 


Mid-West State 
Benin, Nigeria 


North-Central State 
Kaduna, Nigeria 


North-Eastern State 
Maiduguri, Nigeria 


North-Western State 
Sokoto, Nigeria 


Rivers State 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria 


South-Eastern State 
Calabar, Nigeria 


Western State 
ibadan, Nigeria 


(Address: The Bursar, except for Anmadu Bello University the contact for which is The Development Secretary.) 


Ahmadu Bello University 
Zaria, North-Central State 


University of Benin 
Benin, Mid-West State 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-December 1977 
[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 8929820-8929850, 8922410] 





Percent change 
Description and Schedule B Number January - from January- 


December 1977 | December 1976 





Grand total . $677,714,440 


Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (7182230) 5,098,323 


Printed matter, total 672,616,117 


Manifold business forms (6423010) 

Albums and blankbooks (6423020) 

Looseleaf binders (6423030) 

Maps, charts, atlases, and globes (8921300) 

Bound periodicals and newspapers (multiple issues) (8921160) 
Newspapers, unbound (8922010) 

Periodicals, business and professional (8922030) 
Periodicals, except business and professional (8922040) 
Music in books and sheets (8923010, 8923020) 
Transfers (decalcomanias) (8924100) 

Picture postcards, except greeting cards (8924210) 
Greeting cards (8924220) 

Paper and paperbuard labels and wrappers (8929100) 
Calendars, includi»g calendar blocks, or paper (8929400) 
Advertising printed matter (6929820) 

Catalogs and directories (8929830) 

Business service publications (8929840) 

Playing cards (8922410) 

Printed matter, n.e.c. (8929850) 


Books, total 


Textbooks, workbooks and standardized tests (8921110) 

Technical, scientific, and professional books, except schoo! textbooks (8921120) 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (8921130) 

Dictionaries (6921140) 

Encyclopedias (8921150) 

Books, n.e.c. (8921170) 

Children’s picture and painting books (8921200) 





2,023,482 
4,096,753 
1,569,944 
6,034,448 
14,161,581 
7,048,662 
10,214,954 
160,781,211 
7,402,933 
8,742,773 
405.418 
6,681,679 
16,121,079 
2.672.848 
29,543,732 
8,730,601 
642,898 
6,795,205 
64,793,171 


314,152,745 


72,060,134 
45,302,922 
18,385,933 
6,123,398 
24,586,694 
142,397,340 
5,296,324 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





SPRING 1978 


Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 
January-December 1977 


[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 
8929820-8929850, 8942410] 





Principal markets 


January - 
December 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
December 1976 


Principal markets 


January - 
December 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
December 1976 





Australia 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
France 

Hong Kong 

india 

indonesia 

Iran 

ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$42,082,512 
4,316,019 
6,684,876 
346,085,122 
3.126.434 
2,848,672 
3,566,633 
10,484,960 
4.109.465 
5,267,879 
2,818,638 
3,168,648 
1,851,122 
6,344,356 
1,871,684 
26,563,673 





1.9 
+79 
+10.3 
+113 
+53.3 
33.6 
+53.5 
+15.2 
3.2 
+778 
+27.4 
77 
+11.2 
6.7 
30.3 
+58 








Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 

Panama 

Peru 
Philippines 
Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Venezuela 
West Germany 





$14,224,443 
18,866,607 
4,746,196 
2,352,065 
3,986,246 
1,170,229 
5,721,404 
6,496,249 
4,921,470 
7,488,303 
2,456,447 
5,341,047 
4,105,162 
52.010.079 
12,082,023 
12,910,341 


148 
+36.3 
0.1 
+217 
10.7 
315 
+185 
47 
+38.6 
+7.1 
+196 
+379 
10.6 
+3.0 
+277 
+163 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


and low-valued exports by mail 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-December 1977 


[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 
2733000, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January 
December 1977 


Percent change 
from January - 
December 1976 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cuts (ali processes) (6683800) 


Printed matter, total 


Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about piaces outside the U.S. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 

Decaicomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 

Other decalcomanias (2737500, 2738000) 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (2740000) 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 

Pictorial matter, lithographed, n.s.p.f. (2746000, 2746500) 
Photographs, exposed film, and other principal matter, n.s.p.f. (2747000) 
Playing cards (7342500) 

Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 

Other blankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701 500, 2747500-2749000) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 

Books, foreign language (2702540) 

Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 
Other books (2702580) 

Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$355,463,272 
458,542 


355,004,730 


33,353,562 
26,890,117 
6,019,873 
3,773,849 
6,933,551 
1,493,669 
397,469 
3,837,492 
2,409,764 
17,468,035 
842,281 
4,090,339 
295,078 
4,581,702 
1,824,472 
4,763,530 
11,605,245 
2,483,721 
7,764,093 
525,634 
19,716,216 
2,179,236 
23,275,152 


168,480,650 


8,490,189 
22,170,970 
3,799,617 
132,284,454 
1,735,420 





+8.3 


+76 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
n.s.p.f.—Not specially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-December 1977 


[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500 


2706300, 2707000-2707500, 2731000, 273300, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 
2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Percent change 
from January - 
December 1976 


Principal suppliers January 


December 1977 


Principal suppliers 


January - 
December 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
December 1976 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 

Hong Kong 

israe! 

italy 


$727.291 
4,274,525 
65,967,121 
2,300,975 
1,538,197 
1,621,290 
9,179,219 
10,365,768 
2,709,759 
21,780,921 


17.7 
a5 
+15 
+15.1 
30.9 
10.4 
4.1 
11.0 
+249 
+30.9 


Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 














$39,731,967 
14,562,773 
13,329,774 
8,242,712 
1,380,528 
14,364,662 
2,353,002 
10,228,386 
94,325,812 
25,718,399 





+29.8 
0.9 
1.5 
17.6 
5.7 
12.4 
32.6 
+173 
+17.1 
+6.8 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





SPRING 1978 


Table S$-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters 





Economic indicators 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 
Compensation of employees 
Wages and salaries 
Supplements to wages, salaries 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross national product 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR? 
As measured by 
Wholesale prices 
Consumer prices do 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB) 
All manufacturing 1967 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)° 1967 
Corporate sales® mil. 
Corporate net profits:° 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOKS (SIC 273) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


100 


100 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Third quarter 


Fourth quarter 





1977 








1,405.2 
1,109.9 
951.3 
158.6 
1,476.8 
1,252.4 
1,172.4 
1,810.8 
56.43 





1977 


1976 


1977° 


1976 


1977” 


1976 


Annual 
average 
1975 








1,505.7 
1,144.7 
980.9 
163.8 
1,517.2 
1,292.5 
1,194.0 
1,869.9 
59.46 





1,337.4 
1,017.2 
881.1 
136.2 
362.0 
172.5 
064.7 
675.2 
50.64 








540.5 
167.4 


998.9 
168.5 


549.8 
323.8 
218.9 
915.9 


63.02 








362.5 
,037.5 


897.8 
139.6 


386.0 


190.2 


088.5 
709.8 


54.78 





——4+ 


1,585.4 
1,201.3 
1,027.1 

174.2 
1,602.8 
1,368.2 
1,260.2 
1,963.7 

64.42 








389.5 
064.5 
921.0 
143.5 
421.7 
216.5 
122.0 
745.1 
54.44 





1,217.0 
930.3 
805.7 
1246 

1,253.4 

1,084.4 
980.4 

1,528.8 
48.01 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters—Con. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


r 
1977 1976 1977 1976 1977" 1976 1977" 1976 1975 








COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees ; 204.8 200.9 205.5 202.5 206.5 203.9 211.2 205.8 202.2 
Production workers 155.9 152.7 156.0 154.4 156.3 155.6 159.8 157.0 155.0 
Average weekly earnings 220.42] 205.22] 224.70] 21053] 234.94] 21594 | 241.92] 221.27 198.98 
Average hourly earnings 5.75 5.38 5.87 5 46 6.01 5.54 6.14 5.63 5.25 
Average weekly hours 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.5 39.1 39.0 39.4 39.3 37.9 


COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 145.5 146.5 149.7 145.4 150.4 144.2 155.9 145.8 146.0 
Production workers 106.0 108.1 109.8 106.8 109.9 106.0 114.3 107.2 107.8 
Average weekly earnings 247.52 226.18 247.24 228.21 235.62| 234.06 | 263.74 238.87 216.21 
Average hourly earnings 6.33 5.89 6.36 5.95 6.52 6.02 6.66 6.14 5.66 
Average weekly hours 39.1 38.4 38.9 38.3 39.2 38.9 39.6 39.0 38.2 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 50.3 51.6 50.3 52.6 51.2 53.0 50.2 49.5 
Production workers do 40.7 42.0 41.0 43.1 41.7 43.0 409 40.7 
Average weekly earnings $ 182.21 182.60 166.74 185.68 171.25 191.97 177.78 155.07 
Average hourly earnings $ 4.66 467 4.33 472 4.41 4.86 4.52 4.07 
Average weekly hours 39.1 39.1 38.5 39.4 38.8 39.8 39.3 38.1 


OTHER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274.6,7.9) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint 
Used by publisher! thous. tons 
Publishers inventory! do 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 


PAPER 
Production:9 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 349,281 | 358,014 | 369,007 | 365,427 | 336,619 | 344,034 (351,575) 346,400/ *1,206,258 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 107,480 | 133,962 | 108,478 | 130,445 | 109,984 | 119,167 109,891} 111,460} °445,518 
Coated, two sides do 961,553 | 847,964 | 963.991 | 874,679 | 958,659 | 888,087 992,017 | 925,632 | *2.836,445 
Book, uncoated | 


Publication and printing do 465,585 ; 514.696 | 500,331 | 517,488 511,604 | 482.177 (526.418) 474,436/ *1,577,151 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 826,527 | 775,029 | 849,480 | 815,998 | 811,028 | 747,730 (862,492) 780,680 | *2,622,014 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 100 1499 147.6 1528 149.3 156.2 149.5 156.3 149.6 144.7 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 = 100 167.1 161.5 1723 165.3 177.1 167.4 178.5 1648 158.0 
Woodbond do 154.9 154.5 156.1 1519 157.4 151.5 157.8 150.8 148.5 

Note Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal 
Reserve Board. ‘Revised. "Preliminary. n.a—Not available. *Cumulative. *Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates. Without seasonal adjustment. ‘© Quarterly Financia! Report. Federal Trade Commission Beginning 1974 data reflect a revi- 
sion in statistical collection procedures; hence, are not strictly comparable with earlier periods “Media Records, Inc. Data are three months totals. °Publishers 
information Bureau, Inc. Data are three months totals. ‘American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., approximately 75% of total newsprint used. Consumption data are 
three months total. Beginning 1974, data reflect reduction in basis weight of newsprint from 32 to 30 pounds for 500 sheets, 24" x 36"' Data for prior years not con- 


verted, hence, not strictly comparable. %Bureau of the Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually equivalent to 
consumption 






































